A    THOUSAND    A    YEAR

judges and magistrates did not want to hear technical de-
tails, and the police evidence of motor-cars " tearing past
like the wind " was usually sufficient to convict a driver,
who was considered as a rich and slightly eccentric danger
to the public safety. Curds-Bennett knew that the police
knew nothing about motor-cars ; and their evidence could
be torn to shreds if only a Court could understand some-
thing of practical motoring. A case in 1909 and another
four years later, show the difficulties of these pioneer motor-
ists when the police decided that they should be prosecuted
for their 2o-mile-an-hour foolhardiness.

Curtis-Bennett appeared for a chauffeur who was charged
with disobeying the signals of two police officers. The
magistrate at Marlborough Street attempted to prevent
him from producing two witnesses, and told him that he
was wasting the time of the Court. The evidence for the
defence was that the police had given wrong and un-
recognizable signals (a fault which Curtis-Bennett alleged
against the police until the end of his life), but the magis-
trate calmly said that the police were there to give signals,
and therefore must have given them! The fine was one
pound. Curtis-Bennett asked that it should be increased
to one guinea, in order to give him the opportunity of
appealing. But in those days magistrates frequently
inflicted this sum for dangerous driving, in order to make
certain that an endorsement appeared on the licences of
the well-hated motorists.

The next year, Curtis-Bennett was himself charged with
speeding. He defended himself and obtained an acquittal.
He had driven through a police trap in a country village
and at the time accused the police of comparing their stop
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